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BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 
SPRING 1949 


KENTUCKY DERBY WINNER 
oe =—Ssen~ By Isabel McLennan Mc Meekin 

Kentucky Derby Right away, on the first page. . 
Winner, 






. it’s just as if 
you were really there, in that sweet-smelling barn 
with the Kentucky cardinal singing outside on the 
day when that “‘liddle red hoss’”” — Aristides — was 
born. Right away you're thinking right along with 
Jackie and Gramper who s£nexu', somehow, that the 
“‘liddle red hoss” was destined for greater things 
than ponyback-rides. So, naturally, from the very 
Ds hab Meron Setwtin «= first page you can’t put the book down! (Ages 9 

: to 12) APRIL $2.50 


FOR ALL TIME — William Shakespeare 
By Charles Norman 

This simple, straight forward and delightful biography of Shakespeare, 
written by an expert, brings the great dramatic poet to life for young readers. 
Although a scholarly work, Charles Norman has skillfully presented 
Shakespeare from the point of view of his youthful audience. 


(Teen Ages) APRIL $3.00 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY 
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THE DIVISION AT MIDWINTER 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT TO THE MEMBERSHIP 
by 
Sue Hefley 


T HE standing complaint about Midwinter is that there’s never enough of it. 

It represents an invaluable opportunity for the Board of the Division and 
its committees to consider policies and activities and to plan programs. It 
usually develops that anticipated agenda cannot be covered and that major 
interests must be identified for first consideration. This was true of the 
January 20-23 meeting. 


Irene Branham’s resignation as vice-president was regretfully accepted. 
In submitting her resignation, Miss Branham sent a special message to the 
Division: “My message to the Division as a children’s librarian is to put all 
emphasis possible on recruitment for the coming year. Unless we can attract 
more young people to the profession, instead of increasing in effectiveness, I 
fear we shall be going backwards. I speak from experience when I say that it 
is harder to retrench in service rather than to expand. Let us hope it will 
not always be that way.” 

Midwinter marked a change in Headquarters status 
for Mildred Batchelder. The change was made at the 
request of the Board and has great significance for the 
Division. The ALA staff newsletter, January 28, 
1949, carries a description of the new arrangement: 
“The School and Children’s Library Office is now 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the ALA Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People and Miss 
Batchelder, formerly Chief of the Office and Chief of 
the Department of Information and Advisory Services, 
will devote full time to her duties as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Division. The status of this office will 
now correspond to that of the Executive Office of 
ACRL at ALA Headquarters.” Under this new and 
highly desirable arrangement, we can look forward to a more smoothly 
functioning Division, and to a Division which can be more vigorous in its 
adoption of programs of work. 


Discussion of the report of the ALA Fourth Activities Committee in its 
implications for the Division had first priority; the Board was quite confident 
that the membership felt this priority to be essential. Expressions (and there 
were many) received from members prior to and during Midwinter, by wire, 
letter, and word of mouth, were of great help in discussion which was con- 
tinued until it was felt that an expression could be formulated which was 
satisfactorily representative of Division feeling even though this procedure 
meant a displacement of other important items. The resulting statement was 
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read by the Division president to general Association membership on the 
occasion of an open meeting at which the Report was discussed ‘The state- 
ment follows: ‘We note that within the framework of the proposed _re- 
organization of the American Library Association, there is provision for a 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. We are deeply con- 
cerned for the preservation of the spirit and substance of the Division within 
the proposed setting; we do not see that there is provision for comparable 
status for its three member parts: Children’s Library Association; Young 
People’s Reading Round Table; and American Association of School Li- 
brarians; these member parts have had a considerable record of successful 
accomplishment as individual groups and in working together. We feel that 
comparable status is not provided in the reorganization. We do not see a 
likelihood of support, financial or otherwise, for programs of the Division.’ 
The report in its revised form appears in the January 1949 issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. ALA Council was not faced with the necessity of acting upon 
Part II of the Report, since it was the recommendation of the committee 
that action be postponed for a year. Again, the February issue of ALA 
BULLETIN says: ‘The responsibility for stimulating discussion and con- 
sidering comments on Part II of the Report and for presenting it again to 
the Council at the Midwinter conference in 1950 together with results of 
discussion was assigned to an ex-officio committee consisting of the President 
of the ALA as Chairman, the President-Elect of ALA, and the presidents and 
presidents-elect of the ALA Divisions.” 


Members of the Division are being named to serve in the various regions 
as Division representatives to work with local planning groups in preparing 


for ALA regional conferences. Regional responsibility for programming is : 


clearly recognized; the representative of the Division will work with local 
planning in the way which may be indicated. Representatives of AASL, 
CLA, and YPRRT are being named also to work with the Division repre- 
sentative, again, in the way which may be dictated by the local situation 
According to Board decision, no business meeting of the Division and_ no 
meeting of the Board will be planned for any one of the regional meetings; 
incoming officers will assume their offices at the close of the last conference 
of the series. 


Without committee work the Division would be lifeless indeed. A few 
reports of committee chairmen as submitted to the Board are summarized here: 


Planning for Libraries, Elizabeth D. Briggs, Cleveland Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, chairman. The present assignment is the completion of the 
manuscript, THE PUBLIC LIBRARY PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN. 


A draft is in the hands of committee members who represent this field of work. 


Top of the News, Finance Planning, Rheta Clark, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Connecticut, chairman. Possibilities for obtaining a subsidy 
for a project in TOP OF THE NEWS expansion are being investigated. 
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List of the Month, Sara I, Fenwick, Gary Public Library, Gary, Indiana, 
chairman. “At the June Board Meeting in Atlantic City, it was announced 
that this committee had submitted to Sturgis the first of the three lists for 
children, which they were instructed to prepare at the Midwinter meeting 
one year ago. This list has not yet been printed since it was designed primarily 
as a vacation reading list . . . In October the second list was printed, LET’S 
READ TOGETHER, a list of titles for reading aloud. A third list for 
children on books about family living is being collected and will be ready 
soon. Action by the Board Meeting in June to produce three lists for young 
adults as a subscription supplement to the nine adult lists offered by the 
Public Libraries Division, resulted in the appointment by the President of 
two additional committee members: Miss Jean Roos, and Miss Lois Fannin. 
A list of books of background readings on the American way of life, produced 
by Miss Roos and her staff, has been submitted as the first list for young 


adults, and is being printed. ‘Vitle of list: SPOTLIGHT ON AMERICA. 


Recruiting, Esther Burrin, State Department of Education, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, chairman. Ways and means of producing a poster, a leaflet, and a 
filmstrip, for use in recruiting are being investigated. Committee plans and 
not committee accomplishments are mentioned here, since the Division had 
already had evidence of the latter. 


Publications Planning, Elizabeth A. Groves, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington, chairman. In addition to the examination of proposed 
ALA publications in the field of library work with children and young people, 
the committee is undertaking to determine publication needs and to take the 
initiative in their production. 


International Relations, Jean Thomson, Toronto Public Library, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, chairman. ‘Work is proceeding on the list of books suitable 
for translation which have been published in the United States during the 
past ten years. This will be completed by the end of the year.” 


Booklist Committee, Mrs. Margaret A. Edwards, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland, chairman, Present work of this committee is in the 
area of adult books which have a meaning for young people. Mrs. Edwards is 
employing an interesting technique in committee work—a continuously circu- 
lating round robin which gathers entries for proposed listings as it travels to 
committee members and which can be called in by the chairman for final 
edition at any time. 


Evaluation of Book Selection Aids, Jean Gardiner Smith, University High 
School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, chairman. A 
project in evaluation of book clubs for young people is underway. 


Binding, Mrs. Marian Herr, Children’s Department, Library Association, 
Portland, Oregon, chairman. This committee is working to identify titles 
which are recommended for sturdy binding and to explore with interested 
publishers possibilities in making books for children available in strengthened 
bindings. 
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Implementation of Division Goals Committee, Anna Clark Kennedy, State 
Education Department, Albany, New York, chairman. This committee is 
emphasizing the strengthening of our international relations, democratic pro- 
cedure in work with children, recruiting, and education for librarianship. 


Education for Library Work with Children and Young People, Frances 
Henne, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 
chairman. The extensive work in research and fact finding is going forward. 
An area currently under investigation is that of practices in in-service edu- 
cation, 


LOS ANGELES BILLBOARD 
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The Los Angeles Public Library is especially pleased with a recent co- 
operative gesture made by Foster and Kleiser, prominent West coast outdoor 
advertisers. The firm offered the Library its facilities to design, construct, 
and place a 12¥2 x 47 foot painted display promoting the Library. The 
Library supplied the slogan for the project, “THE CHILD WHO READS 
LEADS USE YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY.” The slogan is based upon 
the fact that the child is the great potential of this world and as such is uni- 
versally appealing to everyone. 





The panel will be shown on twelve of the city’s busiest arterials, and 
will be seen by approximately 65,000 people daily. 
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SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION ON FOURTH ACTIVITIES REPORT OF 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AS IT AFFECTS THE 


DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
by 
Alice Louise LeFevre 
Member of Board of Directors 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People 


At 8 pm. on January 20th in the Berwyn Room of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, a meeting open to the general Division membership was held 
ta discuss those parts of the Fourth Activities Report which most affected the 
status of work with children and young people in schools and in public 
libraries. “Two members of the Fourth Activities Committee, Ruth Ersted of 
the State Education Department, Minnesota and Ruth Rutzen, Detroit 
Public Library, were present to answer questions and to help explain the 
report. The three section chairmen, Virginia Chase, Children’s Library 
Association; Frances Henne, Association of School Librarians; and Lillian 
Lawyer, Young People’s Reading Round Table presented their reactions to 
the report as well as those of the members of their respective groups. The 
meeting was presided over by Sue Hefley, President of the Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People. 

The following summary presupposes a reading of the Fourth Activities 
Report which was published in the January, 1949 issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin. 
If the American Library Association were to be reorganized according to the 
recommendations contained in that report, the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People would no longer exist in its present form. School 
librarians would automatically, upon joining A L.A., become members of the 
Association for School Librarians which would be one of the “Federated 
Groups” with its own executive secretary and financial support for publishing 
and other projects. A children’s librarian or a young people’s librarian would 
become a member of the Association of Public Libraries with an executive 
secretary responsible for all projects relating to public library service and 
financial support spread over all of these activities. 


The discussion centered in the following areas: 


1. Classification of membership. It was the general opinion of the group 
that confusion would result from the fact that in many cases there is 
no clear cut division between school and public library service. It 
was also felt that considerable gain in unity of thought and action in 
relation to work with children, whether in schools or in public li- 
braries, had been made since the Division was formed and _ that 
under the new plan that unity would be lost. 

2. Overlapping of Committees. Complicated committee structure re- 
sulting from a multiplicity of committees representing the several 
groups is foreseen. Each year that the Division has functioned there 
has been an increase in unifying committee work among the three 
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groups but with complete separation of organization and support 
there would be duplication of such activities even though the goals 
of the committees might be similar. 


3. Financial Support. Although there is definite provision for financial 
support of the Association of School Librarians based on a proportion 
of membership there is no such provision for projects for the chil- 
dren’s and young people’s librarians except as they would share in 
the support of all activities relating to public library service. Even 
though a particular project might win the support of the public 
library group there is no provision for a continuous flow of funds 
to carry on the day to day business of the children’s and young 
people’s groups. This would result in an inequality which would 
make more difficult cooperation in projects between school and chil- 
dren’s librarians, 


4. Duties of the Executive Secretaries. In some cases it was felt that 
the duties of the executive secretaries would be too diversified for 
efficiency especially as applied to the public library group which 
would consist of, adult education, reference, audio-visual aids and 
numerous other groups now represented by “round table” organiza- 
tion. Although it was conceded that there might be some advantage 
for children’s librarians to be associated with the other public li- 
brarians it was felt that the administrative problems were of less im- 
portance than the “materials” e.g., children and books, and that there 
was more to be gained im that area from being associated with all 
those working with children and books whether in schools or in 
public libraries. 


No vote was taken on Part II of the Fourth Activities Report at the 
Midwinter Meeting. It was decided to postpone action until next year. The 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People is, therefore, reserving 
official action until a later time. A good deal of study is required to under- 
stand and foresee the ultimate results of such reorganization in relation to 
work with children and young people. 


RECRUITING NEWS 

The Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career has a Clearing 
House Newsletter as of December 1948, relating news in this field. It is 
prepared by Rev. Father James J. Kortendick, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. and circulated to members of the Committee and other 
interested persons. Father Kortendick will appreciate receiving news of re- 
cruiting activities of all kinds as well as samples of recruiting literature. The 
latter will be used in compiling bibliographies for the Newsletter and then 
will be placed in kits of recruiting materials, which will be available for loan. 

The scrapbooks submitted for the Quarrie Corporation Recruiting 
Awards will be loaned for display purposes at state and regional library 
meetings. 
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FIFTY GOLDEN YEARS OF WORK WITH CHILDREN 
IN THE 
CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY 


by 
Adeline Corrigan 


Chairman, 50th Anniversary Committee. 





Errie L. Power 


NNIVERSARIES are important occasions for libraries as well as for 

individuals. The golden anniversary in 1948 of organized work with 
children in the Cleveland Public Library was praiseworthy and proved to be 
newsworthy. It offered an opportunity to recognize the achievements of the 
past and to rejoice in present accomplishments. The half century of service to 
children called for appropriate action, so a committee of children’s librarians 
was appointed to plan and to carry forward a public relations program. 


The committee decided upon Book Week, November 14-20, 1948 as a 
good time for calling attention to service to children. The date set, the work 
of the committee was a trio of P’s, advancing from purpose, to plan, to pub- 
licity. The overall objective was to cultivate good will for the library, more 
particularly to heighten community interest in the continued development of 
library service to children. 

The plan was to make the observance city wide, using every available 
promotional means. Branch and community station libraries played an active 
part in making the public conscious of the anniversary week. Librarians gave 
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talks to schools, PTA’s, scouting and other organizations, planned exhibits, 
teas and programs. The Library Board passed a resolution commending the 
work of the Children’s Department. Mayor Thomas A. Burke issued a 
proclamation declaring the week of November 14-20, Children’s Library 
Week, in recognition of the library’s half century of service to children. 
The editors of the three local daily papers offered cooperation. The 
Cleveland News featured Elizabeth Briggs, supervisor of work with children, 
as the Woman of the Week. Neighborhood newspapers had articles. Five of 
the local radio stations gave time for special programs. ‘Television station 
WEWS televized, as well as interviewed, Effie L. Power, first children’s 


librarian in Cleveland who came from her home in Pompano Beach, Florida. ann 
A Golden Anniversary Tea at the Woman’s City Club honored Miss Power nati 
later. pres 

A high spot in the week was the central program for parents and other Mis 
adults interested in children’s books and reading. Guest speaker was May Sch 
Hill Arbuthnot, author of CHILDREN AND BOOKS, on Values in ton, 
Children’s Reading. Chi 


First place in the effective publicity used went by general consent to the 
leaflet, 50 GOLDEN YEARS, printed in the library’s Printing Department. 
The pamphlet honors the pioneers in work with children in a brief historical 
sketch, lists present accomplishments, and services, and expresses a resolution 
for the future. 

Displays outside the library reached people who might not have been 
library patrons. Downtown, as well as neighborhood banks, restaurants and 
other stores featured street window exhibits on library services to children. 

A souvenir of the week for the children was a Bookmark for the Birth- 
day, with a list of books, favorites over fifty years. 


Purpose, plan, and successful publicity brought good will to the Cleveland 
Public Library in 1948. And so the children’s librarians go into the new 
year with high hearts, resolute to continue their important function of build- 
ing character in Cleveland’s children through the best in books, films, and 
recordings. 






WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 
1739-41 BORDEAUX ST. NEW ORLEANS 15, LA. 


Would you like to know how we handle your book order from 
the time it reaches us until delivery is effected? Write us for 
your free copy of our illustrated brochure which also explains a 
new ordering system using 3" x 5” P-slips, supplied free of charge 
to our customers. 


Tue JENKINS Book Company 
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. EDITORIAL COMMENT 
a 
ry 
1e 
n, 
of 
n 
's Announcement: The Board of the Division 
a. announces that the vacancy created by the resig- 
a nation of Miss Irene Branham from the vice- 
presidency has teen filled by the appointment of 
Tr Miss Elizabeth A. Groves, Assistant Professor, 
Vy School of Librarianship, University of Washing- 
n ton, Seattle. Miss Groves is past president of 
Children’s Library Association. 
e 
a 
i] 
n 
n 
d 
Mrs. Walraven, Vice President and Presi- 
dent-Elect of AASL, is active in AASL and 
i Division work. She has served as Secretary of 
. AASL and on the Editorial Staff of TOP OF 
i THE NEWS. She was Associate Editor for 
1 Volume III (October, 1946-May, 1947) and 


Editor for Volume IV and for numbers 1 and 2 
of Volume V (October, 19+7-December, 1948). 
During the period of her association with TOP 
OF THE NEWS, the periodical expanded both 
in size and scope, and it is fitting that we take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to her breadth of 
understanding and to her vision in planning a 
sound policy upon which to base future issues. 
In her busy schedule of librarian, active Di- 
vision member, TOP OF THE NEWS worker, 
Slbes, Steen Te Widens Mrs, Walraven has also fitted time to produce a 
0 ie ’ book: TEACHING THROUGH THE ELE- 
N.R. Crozier Technical High MENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY, 1948. She 
School, Dallas. also wrote LIBRARY GUIDANCE FOR 
TEACHERS, 1941. 
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ON RECOMMENDING HISTORY TO YOUNG PEOPLE 
by 
Helen L. Butler 
Professor of Librarianship 
Marywood College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 

NE of the minor losses of the postwar period has been a drop in reading 

history and travel of other lands. It is understandable that with the 
major motive removed, information about the history, country, great men and 
achievements of other nations should be less compelling. Yet it is more than 
possible that peacetime conditioning on these subjects is more vital than when 
the guns were blazing. One-world hopes have faded; the United Nations 
dream has slipped into a never-never land; distrust among peoples grows 
daily. And what of the young people who were to straighten out the muddle 
their elders have made of living? Are they growing in the wisdom needful to 
leaders who will lead a disappointed people out of their wilderness ? 

Leaders in any movement there must be, supported by an intelligent 
following who make up in enthusiasm and loyalty what they may lack in 
vision and creativeness. If there be help toward conquering the future from 
knowing what is now and what has gone before, both leader and follower 
should be given all he can assimilate, each in his own degree. To date, our 
young people have been no more outstanding for their knowledge of other 
governments and races than their forbearers. Newspaper headlines occasion- 
ally point out our inadequacies in teaching them our national story. Casual 
conversation on bus or trolley reveals the modest belief, “We won the war 
for them,” or, “We lead the world,” or the assumption that American natural 
wealth, standard of living and technological know-how are due to our indi- 
vidual and unaided genius. Not every citizen who proudly proclaims, ‘“Ameri- 
ca never lost a war and never fought an unjust one,” apparently realizes by 
what easy step the fatal delusion may be reached, “And never will.” 

The teen-ager is not instinctively attracted to historical exposition 
Historical fiction—yes; the cloak and sword, the romantic episode starring 
Bergman and/or Gregory Peck, the play-party costume, the day dream. But 
cause and effect, dynasties and wars, pressures and governments, set forth in 
dry factual prose, sans happy ending, sans ending of any kind sometimes—no. 

And yet the young person is intellectually curious. He wants to know 
how he got where he is, and what went on before that put him in Kalamazoo 
rather than Kamchatka, why he wears trousers instead of toga or G-string, 
why he consults a barometer instead of a pig’s liver, and why he and his 
fair-skinned companions happen to live in greater comfort than his red-, or 
copper-, or black-skinned brothers. In the answers to his questions, he is 
likely to achieve a greater humility and a deeper sense of responsibility for the 
great inheritance passed on to him than he had before. For he learns that he 
and his did not encompass their greatness alone; that American culture and 
American institutions are based on a wide, deep foundation that was a long 
time abuilding; and that the many, many generations of builders came from 
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races and nations whose contemporary members he has been tempted to patron- 
ize. He learns that the huge ferris wheel of history turns slowly, but turn it 
does, leaving on the bottom more often than not the lordly nation that was 
on top. And if the direction of his reading is skillful and well timed, he 
discovers the human forces that caused that wheel to revolve. 

It is not from the concept of History as Bogeyman, however, that his 
principal benefit will come. Rather, it is the proof, cited over and over 
again, that man’s slow painful climb from the cave is due partly to the 
brilliant discoveries the leaders made and largely to the readiness with which 
their followers accepted the discoveries and cooperated in their development 
The keynote of civilization he will find has been cooperation. How disastrous 
its lack may be is too apparent in his own time. 

There are more books to bring this home to him than he will ever read. 

There are books which capitalize on adolescents’ interest in people. 
Using a single titan of history as prototype, these describe world conditions in 
his time, coordinate literature, the arts, science, religion, government, leaders 
and international neighbors into a single unified picture. Finest of these, 
probably, are Genevieve Foster's WORLD books, which describe a short 
period against a backdrop of significant world movements. 

There are popular histories of individual nations which from -the vantage 
point of the present play a light upon the past, uncovering the resources, geo- 
graphic limitations and human adaptiveness which aided or hindered these 
peoples in their development. Most readable are the Lippincott series, 
PORTRAITS OF THE NATIONS, which though written for the younger 
group have meat enough for any age. 

There are historical overviews which trace man’s progress along special 
lines. The Lintons’ MAN’S WAY FROM CAVE TO SKYSCRAPER is 
primarily anthropological in approach, but the social and cultural angles are 
inseparable. Mary Seymour Lucas’ VAST HORIZONS is good bait for the 
young person who thinks he is interested only in the adventure of exploration ; 
he gets four great centuries of exciting history in addition, The reader of 
Katherine Shippen’s GREAT HERITAGE may exult in the eye-widening 
description of the natural riches America had stored up for her future owners, 
but he must also be conscious of our Indians’ part in preparing the way for 
the white man and of the help that has come to us from other nations in 
utilizing that wealth. 

For the mature, thoughtful and wide-reading adolescent with his struc- 
tural history already firmly in place, there are Arnold Toynbee’s scholarly 
essays, CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL, and the condensation of his major 
work, STUDY OF HISTORY by Somervell. 

Reading these—or any of the many others available—is no guarantee that 
world peace and community neighborliness will be realized in his time. Their 
reading is a promise of youth’s understanding of his place in the cosmic scheme 
of things. Let such understanding spread far enough, and our hope may 
be realized. 
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TOWARD INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


The Children’s Librarians Section of the New Jersey Library Association 
has been studying children’s books from other lands. Their aims are two- 
fold: (1) to secure for our own libraries books which will broaden the ac- 
quaintance of American children with the world’s best literature; and (2) to 
encourage international friendly attitudes through better understanding of 
the ways other people live. 


To carry out the first aim, a committee under the direction of Miss 
Andrea Werner, a children’s librarian in the Newark Public Libraries, pre- 
pared an eight page list, BOOKS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. (Any- 
one wishing a copy may write to Miss Werner and enclose 15 cents.) To 
quote from its introduction, “The list is comprised of picture books which 
perhaps best represent the country of their origin; the classics, familiar to our 
children in translation, in their original language; and our English and 
American favorites which have been translated into other languages”. Along 
with the bibliography of titles, divided by country, is a list of the publishers 
and book stores where these books may be purchased. 


In line with the second part of the plan, the Children’s Librarians Section 
had for a speaker Mr. Solomon Arnoldo, Philippine delegate to UNESCO. 
A committee headed by Miss Kathleen Wallace of the Chatham, N.J , Public 
Library has sent 5200 books to Manila. These were carefully selected from a 
large number of gifts. The publishers, also, supported this plan and sent 
directly 5000 more books. 


10,000 CAREERS WITH A CHALLENGE 


Do you want to make a real contribution to the national recruiting pro- 
gram? Has your library made one? By purchasing copies of the enclosed 
leaflet “10,000 Careers with a Challenge”, prepared by the A.L.A. Joint 
Committee on Library Work as a Career, you can contribute financially to 
the work of the Committee. The proceeds from the sale of this leaflet will be 
used for work on future publications. 


Buy as many as you can and distribute them to your community, your 
high school, your vocational counselors, or wherever you feel they will do 
the most good. 


Order from the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


100 — $3.00; 500 — $12.00; 1000 — $22.00. 


Of course, the Committee would be overjoyed if anyone wanted to make a 
direct financial contribution to its work. So far, it has been impossible for 
the Committee to raise sufficient funds to launch an effective nation-wide 
recruiting campaign. 
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NEWBERY-CALDECOTT AWARDS 

The announcement of this year’s award winners was made in New 
York City, February 28. 

The Newbery award winner is KLNG OF THE WIND by Marguerite 
Henry and published by Rand McNally. The runners up for the Newbery 
award are: 

SEABIRD by Holling C. Holling 

Tloughton Mifflin 

DAUGHTER OF THE MOUN- 
TAINS Ly Louise Rankin 

Viking Press 

MY FATHER’S DRAGON by 

Ruth Gannett Random House 

STORY OF THE NEGRO by 

Arna Bontemps Knopf 





Courtesy Rand McNally 


The Caldecett winner is BIG SNOW by Berta and Elmer Hader, 

published by Macmillan. The runners up are: 
BLUEBERRIES FOR SAL by 
Robert McCloskey Viking Press 
ALL AROUND THE TOWN by 
Phyllis McGinley and illustrated by 
Helen Stone Lippincott 
JUANITA by Leo Politi Scribners 
FISH IN THE AIR by Kurt Wiese 
Viking Press 


DISTINGUISHED CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS OF 1948 
A list of recommended books for 
tt children is prepared annually by the 
a w ; a ; : 
P gw Book Evaluation Committee of the 
Children’s Library Association. Mem- 
bers of this year’s Committee were: 
Isabella Jinnette, Elizabeth Johnson, 
anny Hennes 2. Helen Kinsey, Elizabeth McCombs 
and Katherine Porter, Chairman. 
Reprints of this list with maroon ink on soft blue deckle edge text paper 
and illustrated with several line drawings are available with library imprint 
from the Library Division of the Sturgis Printing Company: 500 for $5.00; 
1000 for $7.50; 2500 for $15.00. 
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DISTINGUISHED CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF 1948 

AN INHERITANCE OF POETRY, by Gladys Adshead and Annis Duff. 
Decorations by Nora Unwin. Houghton 
The informal arrangement, the satisfying selection of fresh along with traditional 
material, and the wide range in time and mood make this an inviting anthology, 
particularly for family reading and for teen-age browsing. 


STORY OF THE NEGRO, by Arna Bontemps. Illustrated by Raymond 
Lufkin. Knopf. 
The simplicity with which the author unfolds the story of the Negro people 
from earliest times, the dispassionateness with which he presents the problems 
of his race, and the wealth of material, much of it not available elsewhere, make 
this book a valuable contribution to children’s literature. 

GRANDFATHER TALES, by Richard Chase. Illustrated by Berkeley 
Williams, Jr. Houghton 


A fine contribution to American folklore is this collection of American-English 
tales from North Carolina, Virginia, and Kentucky. The addition of American 
humor and local color give these old themes a freshness and vitality, while the 
author’s ability to write as if he were telling the stories orally keeps the flavor 
of tales told and retold for generations. 


MY FATHER’S DRAGON, by Ruth Stiles Gannett 
Illustrated by Ruth Chrisman Gannett. Random 
A small boy takes the advice of an alley cat and 
journeys safely to a jungle island where he outwits 
the wild beasts and rescues a baby dragon. An original 
nonsense tale in which absurdities are heightened by 
the matter-of-fact, logical stvle of narration and are 


matched in fancy by the altogether appealing illus- 


trations. Courtesy Random House 
VULPES THE RED FOX, by John George and Jean George. Illustrated 
by Jean George. Dutton 


Displaying a real knowledge and understanding of the animal world and a 
feeling for the countryside, the authors have written into this life story of a 
brave and cunning red fox of Maryland, much about the nature and habits of 
wild animals. The sensitive wash drawings are admirably suited to the re- 
strained beauty of this exceptionally fine animal portrait. 

THE DOLL’S HOUSE, by Rumer Godden. Illustrated by Dana Saints- 
bury. Viking 
An enchanting story which brings to life a family of dolls living in a Victorian 
doll’s house in London. With sure artistry the author creates such distinctive 
characterizations as to make the dolls appear real in their relations to each 
other, in their conversations, and in the dramatic situations, yet never does she 
overstep the boundaries of reality which separate the dolls from the children 
who give them life. 

KING OF THE WIND, by Marguerite Henry. Illustrated by Wesley 
Dennis. Rand 
A beautiful, sympathetic story of the famous Godolphin Arabian, a spirited 
stallion, and the little mute Arabian stable boy who accompanies him on his 
journey across the seas to France and England. The lad’s fierce devotion to 
his horse and his great faith and loyalty are skillfully woven into an enthralling 
tale which children will long remember. The moving quality of the writing is 
reflected in the handsome illustrations. 
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SEABIRD, by Holling C. Holling. Illustrated by author. Houghton 


A miniature sea gull carved from a whale’s tusk serves as mascot for four 


att, generations of seafaring men. The changes in sea life from whaling ships, to 
clippers, to steamships, and finally to air-transports form a vivid panorama of 

mal § American navigation strikingly pictured with full-page illustrations in color, 

gy, i and with detailed marginal drawings which give a wealth of authentic in- 

} formation, 

md — BLUEBERRIES FOR SAL, by Robert McCloskey. Viking 
In fresh and captivating pictures, which tell the story so completely that the 

yple text is actually unnecessary, the author-artist tells what happens on a summer 

ems day in Maine when a little girl and a bear cub, wandering away from their 


ake blueberry-picking mothers, each mistakes the other’s mother for its own. The 
Maine hillside and meadows are real and lovely, the quiet humor is entirely 


ley childlike, and there is just exactly the right amount of suspense for small 
? children. 

“el ALL AROUND THE TOWN, by Phyllis McGinley. Illustrated by 

a Helen Stone. Lippincott 

the For each letter of the alphabet there is a double-page picture, rich in color 

vor and beautiful in design, and a gay verse about city scenes which have special 


appeal for children. The city is New York. 

'GHTER OF THE MOUNTAIN, by Louise Rankin. Illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese. Viking 

Tibet comes alive in this dramatic and inspiring story of a delightfully human 
and wholly lovable little girl who makes a long, difficult journey, alone, from 
her mountain home to Calcutta in search of her beloved red gold Lhasa terrier 
which has been stolen. 


AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR CHILDREN, by Ruth Seeger. Illus- 


trated by Barbara Cooney. Doubleday 

A collection of nearly a hundred folk songs for young children which will be 
invaluable to parents and teachers because it is the result of long and enthusi- 
astic experience, includes suggestions for rhythmic play and improvisations, and 
has a long foreword which sets forth the author’s theories on the value of folk 


—_ 


DA 


— 





od songs and their use with children. 
J + THE CHESTRY OAK, by Kate Seredy. 
a Illustrated by author, Viking 
of Young Michael of Hungary carries with him 
ss through the war to America an acorn from 
- the ancestral oak—an acorn which represents 
7 to the Hungarian prince the courage and 
honor of his proud heritage and hope for the 
in : ; ¢ ‘ 
‘6 future. A dramatic narrative with unfor- 
m gettable characters, able writing, and beauti- 
1€ ful illustrations. 
_ Courtesy Viking Press aa ae 

“ IN NORWAY, by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. Illustrated by Eyvind Earle. 
i Viking 
" Various aspects of life in Norway from descriptions of the land itself to its 

folk tales and legends, are presented with understanding and affection by one 
d who is a native of the country and an accomplished storyteller. The fine black 
= and white lithographs make this an inviting-looking book. 
: Children’s Library Association Book Evaluation Committee 
. Isabella Jinnette Helen Kinsey Elizabeth McCombs 


Elizabeth Johnson Katherine Porter, Chairman 
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CHILDREN’S REACTIONS TO 1947 AWARD BOOKS 
by 
Marian A. Webb, Head, Children’s Department 
Public Library, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


O CHILDREN really enjoy the Newbery Medal books? This question 

has been debated time and again, but generally no definite conclusions 
are reached. We have often wanted to put the question up to the children 
themselves, and this last fall we started such a project. In November, to six 
classes in our public schools, we distributed collections of books, TWENTY 
ONE BALLOONS, the 1947 award book, and the runners up Most of the 
children knew what the Newbery Medal was, they knew some of the titles 
that had won the award in other years, but they had never thought much 
about the runners up. Some knew how the winner was chosen, some did 
not. We asked them to read all of these books, and then each child was to 
vote for the book he liked best with the reason for his vote. In January, we 
visited each of these classes again, talking to the children about their choices. 
We found the project very interesting to both teachers and children. Even 
the mothers had been drawn into it. We came away from each class very 
sure that our boys and girls do really enjoy these books. 

The fact that TWENTY ONE BALLOONS had already been 
awarded the Newbery Medal did not influence the children at all in their 
voting. They either liked the book or they did not. In almost every class, 
some one told us it was fantastic, and most of them knew the meaning of 
the word One girl looked it up in her dictionary, and when she read, “Not 
real, wild,” a boy near her said, “It was wild all right, when the professor 
threw all of his belongings overboard.” A boy in the back of the room added, 
“That’s just why I didn’t like it. It wasn’t real and I like real stories.” 
We related in each class that a High School senior who had read the book 
liked it because, as he said, it was “fantastically scientific’. We asked the 
opinion of these younger boys and girls, and the light that came upon their 
faces and their waving hands answered our question. 

PANCAKES PARIS was not as popular as we had thought it would be. 
One boy said it bored him, another that it was about war and he didn’t want to 
read any more war stories. He had been very enthusiastic about TV ENTY 
ONE BALLOONS. The boy who wanted his stories real, said, “All that 
book was about was pancakes.” One girl said that she and her mother had 
read it aloud, and then she liked it. However, many of the children appreci- 
ated certain parts of the story. They thought it was fine that the G.I.’s took 
food to the French family. One colored girl said very quietly, ‘““We aren't 
hungry and cold here.” Much to our surprise, one boy said he thought the 
book had too many pictures. We talked for several minutes about illustrations 
in their books, and almost this entire class agreed that they did not care for 
pictures in their kooks. One boy said, “Oh yes, I want the first picture, but 
after that I don’t care.” JOHNNY LONGFOOT and LI LUN fell along 
the middle as they did in the vote taken by librarians. 

MISTY won first place in all the classes. It was a horse story! That 
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was sufficient! We asked why they thought children’s librarians had not 
awarded the Newbery Medal to AJ/STY, and one wide-awake boy answered, 
“Maybe you thought it was just another horse story.” A//STY won the 
popular vote, but the more discriminating vote went to TWENTY ONE 
3ALLOONS. 

In one of the classes, one bright boy asked if we had read a certain 
series. We replied we had not. He said, “You ought to read them. I know if 
you had them in the Library they would win the Newbery Medal,” and a 
boy across the aisle added, “You bet they would.” He has since brought us 
one of this series to read. We took him a Newbery winner, and he returned 
the compliment by bringing us one of his best books. When we return his 
took, what are we going to say? 

In these talks with the children, we have tried to make them see what 
goes into the making of a good book, and their readiness to accept these 
suggestions and ideas was very encouraging However, if you are ever feeling 
a wee bit smug about your work as a children’s librarian, visit a class of 

(Continued on page 32. See Children’s Reactions) 





ae 


During the Book Week exhibit held at the Public Library of Fort Wayne and Allen 
County, Indiana in December 1948, classes visited the Children’s Room and _ the 
librarians talked about the new books and played recordings for them, 
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BOOK EVALUATION AT LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY 
by 
Rosemary E, Livsey 
Department Librarian 
Teachers and Children’s Department 
Los Angeles Public Library 
Initial reviewing at Book Order meetings often needs the second glance 
which only the perspective of actual use can provide — to fill this need the | 
Department of Work with Children in the Los Angeles Public Library has | L 


established a program of re-evaluation. Every book purchased during the 


preceding fiscal year is reconsidered the following spring by a committee of - 
Children’s librarians. “ 

These Book Evaluation committees cover the field of non-fiction with pe 
separate committees for most of the Dewey classes while fiction is divided ae 
into Adventure and Sea Stories, Animal Stories, Historical and Indian, I 
Modern and Mystery, Other Lands, School and Sport and Miscellaneous ta 
committees. Each librarian serves on both a fiction and a non-fiction com- " 
mittee, her choice of committee being governed by her background and person- Dé 
al interest. , * 

The functions of these committees are first, to set up specific standards st 
for the books in their fields and secondly, to revise and augment the Purchase = 
List. This Purchase List, kept on file at Central and in duplicate at all = 
branches, is both a current buying guide and a basic list of indispensable to 
juvenile titles. 

Presented before all the Children’s Librarians, the reports of committees tk 
stress the actual use of the books with children in relation to their interests, - 
needs, school curricula and the rest of the book collection. Books which have hi 
not proved their promise are superseded, titles which are outstanding or have . 
special uses are called to everyone’s attention. All librarians are given mimeo- ” 
graphed lists of the books under consideration. The titles which the committee 
wishes to place upon the Purchase List are triple starred; outstanding books . 
are single starred, inclusion in Children’s Catalog is noted. The books are ie 
mentioned briefly and critically; every librarian is free to ask for more in- € 
formation, to question the starring of a title, or to call attention to unusual use. P 

Thus the Purchase List is compiled by a democratic process which pro- c 
vides for annual revision, and allows every Children’s Librarian to share in its . 
compilation at the same time supplementing the original reviews by the 
knowledge and experience of all. : 

DIVISION ELECTION FOR 1949 ; 

Enclosed in this issue of Top of the News is the ballot for 1949. . 
With the resignation of Miss Irene Branham as President, the Board ‘ 
appointed Miss Elizabeth A. Groves to fill the unexpired term. It is 4 
necessary that the election confirm the appointment. ‘ 

Voting is one way to participate in the Division. We urge every- 
one to return his ballot by May 1. c 
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INEFFECTIVE READER AND THE LIBRARY 
by 
Helen M. Robinson 
Assistant Professor of Education 
and 
Director of the Reading Clinic 
University of Chicago 


URING the last decade, librarians have become increasingly aware of, 

and interested in pupils who are poor readers. Furthermore, remedial 
reading teachers, and classroom teachers have come to recognize the important 
role of the librarian in cooperative efforts to develop reading proficiency and a 
permanent interest in reading. 

Three levels of reading achievement should be identified for each pupil. 
The highest level, known often as the frustration level, is that usually at- 
tained on standardized tests. It is characterized by so much difficulty in word 
recognition or comprehension that the pupil reads very slowly and with only 
partial understanding. Below this is the instructional level, where the pupil 
needs teacher guidance and help to read with understanding A third level, 
still lower, is the free-reading level, where the pupil is able to read fluently, 
and where he can derive real pleasure without constant interferences. The 
astute librarian must determine the free-reading level for each pupil in order 
to guide his selections. 

Many pupils who read below the average for the school grade in which 
they are placed, are slow learners, These children cannot catch up with the 
average, but will continue to need special guidance in reading. They usually 
have more difficulty with abstractions than with realities; and as a result, 
are more likely to enjey and profit by books referring to concrete situations, 
without subtle implications, or hidden meanings. 

On the other hand, the poor reader who ranks average or superior on 
tests of intelligence is capable of making rapid gains if all conditions are 
favorable and he is given the opportunity to achieve. Usually his interests far 
exceed his ability to recognize words and fathom meanings on the printed 
page. This characteristic, in itself, creates a unique problem. As the dis- 
crepancy between capacity and achievement increases, the challenge to locate 
suitable reading material becomes greater, and more important. 

One common problem of poor readers is their inability to recognize many 
of the words which they commonly use in conversation These pupils do not 
read except when required to do so, or if they do, additional aids such as 
Pictures are needed. This fact accounts, in part at least, for their choice of 
comic books. One reason why these pupils do not choose to read is that the 
vocabulary which they are able to recognize limits their selection to books 
which are uninteresting. Some books which they might be able to read are 
spoiled for them because the illustrations portray the activities of younger 
children, and the pupils consider such books an insult. 

Many poor readers who have attended the Reading Clinics have been 
carrying library kooks which they are unable to read. Their explanation of 
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this behavior reveals that the book is carried to gain prestige with their peers, 
and as a defense against criticism from their friends, parents, and teachers. 
Books which they can read and do enjoy reading in the Clinics are not taken 
home if the title appears ‘‘babyish,” or if the covers have illustrations of “‘little 
kids.” Frequently this problem can be solved by putting a plain cover over 
the back of such books. It is interesting that pupils seldom object to the 
illustrations in the Walt Disney Readers, where the characters are socially 
acceptable to children of any age or even to adults. 

Experience has shown that pupils with difficulty in word recognition 
prefer books which are not too thick, and where there is a limited amount of 
print per page. They generally prefer conversation to description. They also 
find it particularly difficult to read books with dialect, because they are not 
adept at recognizing the similarity of words so written to words in their 
sight vocabularies. However, where these pupils select a book to be read to 
them, none of the criteria above are considered. 

Remedial reading teachers often feel the need for additional supple- 
mentary reading materials where the interest and appeal are considerably 
beyond the vocabulary level. During the past ten years, some books of this 
type have appeared on the market. However, few, if any of them, can be read 
by pupils whose achievements are below fourth grade. 


Many pupils of junior and senior high school age are capable of reading 
with good comprehension but librarians and teachers complain that they never 
choose to do so. We have found one group of pupils that read very slowly 
who state that they never read anything except assignments. One reason is 
that these pupils have to spend many hours preparing assignments—often 
two or three times as much time as the pupil with average rate of reading. A 
second reason why they do not choose to read is that action or plot moves so 
slowly that they become “bored.” Books in which there is an element of 
surprise or humor in the first few pages will often be read where others with 
greater literary value will be rejected 


Of special interest is the fact that many of these pupils begin to read for 
pleasure only after their reading rates have been increased by special help. 
Both the quantity and quality of their reading increase as a result of more 
rapid reading. 


Experience has caused our staff to be somewhat cautious of accepting 
verbalized interests in reading at face value. For example, a mature high 
school junior reported that he examined every book on the reading list and 
chose the shortest one, without a lot of description. He admitted that these 
books were not the type he preferred to read, so a survey of the books he read 
would be far removed from his real interests. A girl fourteen years of age 
asked for books dealing with historical characters and nature study. Many 
books were offered to her but she would read only a small amount of each. 
She finally read a love story with no persuasion, and then explained that her 
parents had said that a “lady’’ would be interested in history or nature study, 
so she had been afraid to admit her real interest. Only experimentation and a 
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close personal relationship enabled us to see beyond the defense she had used to 
cover a real interest. 

Teachers and librarians often have to decide whether a pupil is to 
choose a book which is too difficult but intensely interesting, or one which is 
easy but uninteresting Experimentation has shown that the former is more 
apt to be read, despite the handicaps of vocabulary. 

There are many books on remedial reading for those technically trained 
in the field, but a recent one which is readable is William Kottmeyer’s 
HANDBOOK FOR REMEDIAL READING, Webster Publishing Com- 
pany, This is a practical guide for teachers and contains some suggestions which 
librarians might find useful. It is imperative that librarians and remedial 
reading teachers understand each other so as to pool their efforts in behalf of 
the poor reader. 


BREAKFAST FOR REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 





The people who were present at the breakfast for divisional representatives working on 

plans for regional ALA meetings are as follows, from left to right: 

Mattie Ruth Moore—Director School Libraries, State Department of Education, Austin, 
Texas 

Marian Horton—Librarian, Libraries and Texthook Section, Board of Education, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Virginia Chase—Head Boys and Girls Dept., Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh 

Mildred L. Batchelder—Executive Secretary, Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People 

Sue Hefley—State School Library Supervisor, State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Louise Le Fevre—Director Dept. of Library Science, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Frances Hammitt—4ssoc. Professor, School of Library Science, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, O. 

Katherine Jeffery—Librarian, Young Adults Dept., Public Library, Brockton, Mass. 

Louise Rees—School Library Consu!tant, State Library, Lansing, Mich. 
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TO THE EDITOR 
TOP OF THE NEWS 


We, a group of Southern Librarians, have been interested in following 
the attempts of various organized minority groups to censor books for chil- 
dren. We resent any attempted censorship but naturally and particularly, the 
censorship of books that portray life in the South. 

These censors appear to want books on southern life to be judged primari- 
ly on a “human relations” basis, on whether or not something in the book 
“might hurt the sensibilities of any one group”’ For instance a Negro group 
has demanded that the works of Joel Chandler Harris be eliminated from 
libraries because the Uncle Remus of his stories was a slave and speaks in 


the dialect of plantation days. This seems absurd since slavery is an his- | 


torical fact and to ignore it would be to leave an historical gap in literature 
not only of the South but of the world, since UNCLE REMUS has been 
translated into many languages. Why should these books, extremely valuable 
as folklore be banned because some people do not like certain things in them? 
On the same basis would it not be logical to eliminate GRAPES OF 
WRATH, TOBACCO ROAD and even the regional stories of Lois Lenski? 
Henry Grady once said, “Is there no one among us who can send to posterity 
with UNCLE TOM’S CABIN its fitting answer?” Joel Chandler Harris 
did just that effectively. 

The stories written by Christine Noble Govan and Rose B. Knox, both 
southern women who knew what they were writing about, are popular and 
accurate accounts of plantation life and the relationship that existed between 
white and colored folks in later years. These books do not “make sport of 
other people and present them in an undignified manner.” They are true 
stories of the times sympathetically written and are valuable in preserving an 
authentic picture of those days. Furthermore they are well written and 
popular with children. The same cannot be said for many of the books 
supposed to be “brilliant substitutes” for the above. 

Censorship is never effective except in a police state It can only be 
regarded in this country as a weapon that creates more resentment and 
antagonism than any good it could possibly achieve. 

So, let’s do away with this sort of censorship of books for children either 
by editors or by groups. If, in children’s books there is premeditated unfair- 
ness or ignorance or an attempt to weight them too heavily with social signifi- 
cance, the children themselves will undoubtedly take care of that. They 
simply will not be interested in such books. Most undesirable books for 
children have died a natural death so let’s give those of today a chance to 
survive or perish on their own merits. 

MARY FRANCES COX, Head 
Boys and Girls’ Department 
Carnegie Library 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
(Also signed by all members of the Boys and Girls’ Department of the Li- 
brary, by Branch Librarians and members of the County Department staff.) 
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LIBRARIANS WHO WORK WITH THE TEEN-AGE 
by 
Lillian J. Lawyer, Chairman, Y.P.R.R.T. 


ETTING together at close range with people who are working for the 

same things you are is always stimulating. —The Mid-Winter Conference, 
or any professional meeting of librarians sends you back home with renewed 
vigor. Another librarian tells you about her program at which parents and 
young people sat down to discuss mutual interests and problems. She says 
that all books from the accompanying display were taken out. In fact en- 
thusiasm ran so high that both parents and young people ask for a repeat 
program. 

This inspires you to tell about your new room which is at long last to 
open. You add that you have only enough staff to man the room in busy 
after school hours, but you are glad to have the books available to teen-agers. 
They have so many questions to ask. ‘There are so many answers they don’t 
know. One of the few places they are willing to admit this is in the presence 
of these books which give them the answers, unobtrusively. 


Back home in your library you wonder why you had to wait so long and 
work so hard for this collection. It seems only right that young people in 
every community should have the benefits of such a service. Reference books 
answer questions for information and supplementary school work from the 
social life of the ant to the history of drama. To read for pure pleasure 
or again for information is a collection of fiction ranging from the classics 
of Dickens and Jane Austen to the light modern career stories like JOAN, 
FREE LANCE WRITER by Alice Colver, and Edward Ford’s JEFF 
ROBERTS; RAILROADER. Nonfiction goes right through the Dewey 
Classification covering all subjects from THEIR SEARCH FOR GOD by 
Florence Fitch and UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE by William Crouse 
to the STORY OF BASEBALL by John Durant. There are plays such 
as STATE OF THE UNION by Howard Lindsay, biography like 
Jeanette Eaton’s LEADER BY DESTINY and history includes THE 
GREAT REHEARSAL by VanDoren to mention only a few. 


And then you remember that at the Conference you said, “Yes, we are 
the smallest Section of the Division of Work with Children and Young 
People but we are young in years of service. Watch us grow.” Each new 
room or collection is a milestone toward the goal. 


As you look around your room filled with young people who will be 
better citizens because of it, you send out a call from your heart to all young 
people’s librarians to keep working. All things are possible when you know 
that what you work for is good. Give your work direction by reading two 
recent publications of the American Library Association, THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY PLANS FOR THE TEEN AGE and YOUTH, COM- 
MUNICATION AND LIBRARIES. 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION NEWS 
by 
Virginia Chase, Chairman 

Because we are all interested in the report of the Fourth Activities 
Committee, I want to tell you about the meetings held at the Conference 
in Chicago and at the same time to mention other subjects brought up for 
discussion at the C.L.A. meetings. 

It was gratifying to learn that other Sections of the Division are as 
staunch supporters of the Division as a whole as is the C.L A. The Thursday 
night meeting at which the three Section chairmen raised points and questioned 
the members of the Fourth Activities Committee, the similarity of questions 


asked and doubts expressed was amazing, for no opportunity had been found | 


for discussion before the appointed hour. 

(Note: Summary of discussion is included elsewhere in this issue, in 
Miss Hefley’s report and in Miss LeFevre’s summary. ) 

The basic recommendations in Part I of the Fourth Activities Report 
were adopted by A.L.A. Council. Part II cannot be voted upon until next 
Midwinter meeting, January, 1950. There is a year for discussion. Each 
member of C L.A. needs to familiarize herself with the report in order to 
enter the discussions that are to take place at local and regional meetings 
throughout the country. (See A.L.A. Bulletin, January 1949, for revised 
report. ) 

Plans for the Children’s Library Association activities during the rest of 
the year were discussed. The Newbery-Caldecott dinner will be held at the 
Midwest Regional meeting in Grand Rapids. Regional Planning committees 
have alreacy started to plan their programs and places of meetings. Grand 
Rapids was chosen because the chairman of the Committee is a member of 
that region and because it was the only region to extend an invitation. 

The constitution reads that new officers will take office following the 
last session of the annual conference of A L.A. The seven regional meetings 
next fall are each to be considered one session of A.L.A. The last meeting 
will be the Midwest Conference in November. 

The Vice-chairman, Margaret Clark, will make committee appointments 
before taking office as chairman, so that the usual time-lag following incoming 
officers will be minimized. 

Plans are being made for the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Children’s Library Association, in 1950, 


At the 1949 Texas Library Association meeting in Abilene, April 7, § 
and 9, a group of municipal, county and school librarians will organize a 
Section for Librarians who work with Children and Young People. It will 
be the first time in the history of the T.L.A. that all these groups, belonging 
to separate Divisions, have been brought together in what is their common 
and paramount interest, and there is a good deal of enthusiasm, as well as 
determination to provide a fine and functional program, honestly helpful to 
all librarians represented. 
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IN THE MAGAZINES 
by 
Laura K. Martin, University of Kentucky 
COLLINS MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

With the December, 1948 issue, COLLINS completes its first year. 
Edited in England from the offices of an old-line book publisher, it is printed 
in Canada because of the paper shortage. Completely English in flavor and 
atmosphere, even the two regular contributors most familiar to American 
readers, Eleanor Farjeon and Noel Streatfeild, write in these pages stories 
and verses whose interests rest too largely upon a knowledge of English view- 
points. 

For example, part four of Streatfeild’s series of articles on the Sadlers’ 
Wells Ballet School takes for its starting point the concern of a boy with 
his career in ballet, and his dissatisfaction with the plans of instruction he 
must follow. To the average American boy, any concern with ballet training 
would seem odd, if not repellent. Noel Streatfeild’s later serial, about chil- 
dren who come to Hollywood to work on a moving picture version of THE 
SECRET GARDEN is more congenial to the American temperament. This 
story will appear in book form, and the future value of the magazine may 
thus be rather accurately tested by the popularity of books made from 
COLLINS serials. 

A typical issue contains some fifty pages of text and six to eight of ad- 
vertisements, chiefly of books, by Collins and other publishers. Page size — 
eight by eleven inches, is large enough for good reproduction of photographs, 
the paper is heavy, and the print is clear. Appeal is to children of eleven or 
twelve, although some of the suggested activities could be carried on by younger 
children. No editor’s name is given, but the notes to readers have a pleasingly 
direct tone which rather compensates for such commandments as “if you have 
not yet renewed your subscription, do badger your parents or uncles or aunts 
to fill in the forms as soon as possible.” 

Much is made of the competitions, usually quizzes, for which money 
prizes are offered, and there is encouragement to send in poems, articles or 
letters for the page of Readers and Writers. Articles and stories are all 
signed. 

Photographs of animals and countries, grouped with intelligent contin- 
uity, are clear and occasionally beautiful, but drawings are often markedly 
amateurish or monotonously archaic. Recipes, sports and nature articles are 
English, i.e., boxing day, how to make cricket balls. But it is fair to say that 
articles such as how to set up a workshop, how to make rubbings, leaf prints, 
and a potters’ wheel, could interest children in any country. 

Fiction is consciously planned to acquaint readers with historical periods 
and with other countries. Some of the poorest writing has been done by 
young authors—a series on five Elizabeth Beauforts in English history, done 
by a girl between her eleventh and fourteenth years, is the kind of stiff, al- 
most ludicrous, portrayal of historical personages and scenes usually presented 
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as caricature. There is the usual sprinkling of adventure and mystery tales, 
some continued, to interest the readers who insist upon suspense. 

All in all, COLLINS is a substantial and attractive publication, more 
like STORY PARADE than like any other American magazine, but it will 
require for full enjoyment, some knowledge of English life. It should be 
tried out first in communities where children and their parents have travelled 
or read widely. It is worth experimentation to find the largest number of 
readers possible because of the dearth of magazines for children which have 
any comparable degree of dignity, breadth, and quality of offering. 

Collins Magazine for Boys and Girls. Wm. Collins Sons, 
& Co. (Canada) Ltd. 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
$4.50 per year in the U.S. 
Note: This review appeared in the Bulletin of the California School Li- 
brary Association, February, 1949 issue. 
BULLETIN OF THE PAN-AMERICAN UNION 

Subscribers to the BULLETIN OF THE PAN-AMERICAN 
UNION are already aware that plans are afoot for a brand-new publication 
program. As described in a January letter to this writer, the plan calls for 
two magazines instead of one. AMERICAS will be an “illustrated monthly 
magazine reflecting the cultural and material progress of the New World, 
with factual and analytical information on economic and social matters of 
common interest.”” ANNALS will be an official record of all documents per- 
taining to the Organization of American States and will be published quarter- 
ly. It will also include an account of the activities of the Pan American Union. 
AMERICAS will cost three dollars in English, Spanish and Portuguese 
editions, ANNALS will cost two dollars in any of the three named languages, 
and in French. This department will review sample copies as soon as they 
are available. These advance notices indicate that we may be about to have 
the type of information about Latin America which school libraries have 
most needed. 


TOMORROW 


TOMORROW of December, 1948 contains at least one article of sig- 
nificance to all of us—Return to Oak Ridge, by the former editor of the Oak 
Ridge Journal. Richard B. Gehman here describes his impressions after an 
absence of two and a half years. The central theme of the article is the 
work of the Association of Oak Ridge Engineers and Scientists in an organ- 
ized effort to make people aware of their danger. He tells of the jubilation 
in Oak Ridge when the McMahon bill became the Atomic Energy Act, and 
of the slow disillusionment which came with the failure to obtain UN agree- 
ment on atomic energy control, Mr. Gehman believes this failure to be the 
cause of the present retreat of scientists back to private laboratories. He says 
the scientists with whom he talked do not believe war is inevitable, although 
they do not see a way to reach the agreements which will prevent it. 
‘TELEVISION LIFE 

Volume one, number one, January, 1949, is a movie magazine-type of 
publication, which proclaims on its cover “over 150 exciting pictures of 
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video’s stars and programs, plus facts you want to know about television.” A 
quarterly publication aimed at newsstand sales only, (since only the single 
copy price of fifteen cents is given on the title page) it is published by Martin 
Goodman, of the U.S.A. Commercial Magazine Co., 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 1, New York, and edited by Gloria Vostis. The first issue con- 
tains a generous amount ef chatter about new stars, and some older ones 
from moving pictures and radio who are staging a comeback in the new 
medium, but it also includes an account of new studios in Los Angeles, 
Cincinnati and a few serious articles, — one by Rudy Vallee on the develop- 
ment of television programs. 


THE MATERIALS CORNER 
Compiled by 
Alice R. Brooks, Librarian 
University of Chicago Materials Center 

NEW MATERIALS IN THE AREA OF READING 

Association for Childhood Education, 1200 15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C. Bibliography of Books for Children. $1.00; Children’s Books 
for 75 cents or less. 35 cents. 1948 revisions of these two useful titles 
are now available. 

Benton, Josephine M. Reading Aloud in the Home. Religious Education 
Committee, Friends General Conference. 1515 Cherry Street, Philadel- 
phia 2. 5 cents. Why, how, when, and what to read aloud in the family. 

Beust, Nora E. Books to help build international understanding; tentative 
list selected for children and young. people with special reference to the 
U.N.\ Washington Office of Education October, 1948. (mimeographed ). 

Dutf, Annis. The People Who Live in Books. Evanston, Illinois, Row, 
Peterson & Company, 1948. (Monographs on Language Arts, No. 54.) 

Illinois State Library. Books for retarded readers, 1948 supplement, (Re- 
prints available of supplementary list which appeared in Illinois Libraries, 
June, 1948, Springfield, Illinois) Gives both reading difficulty and 
interest level. 

Joint Committee of the NEA and ALA. Children’s books selected for the 
Committee by the staff of the Children’s Department, Indianapolis 
Public Library, 1948. Single copies available from ALA or NEA; 
quantity purchase from Sturgis Printing Company, Sturgis, Michigan. 
500 for $12; 1,000 for $20; 2,000 for $37.50; 3,000 for $54; 5,000 for 
$90. Includes library imprint. 

Jones, Alma I. and Coleman, Margaret B. The parallels; an annotated read- 
ing list. Patchogue, New York, Authors, 1948. Titles selected on basis 
of literary worth and social significance and designed to be used both for 
English and Social Studies. 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee Committee of first and second grade librarians. Read- 
able books for first and second grades; rev. Author, 1948, 7 p. Pays 
particular attention to books beginning readers can read for themselves. 
Secure from Sturgis Printing Company, Sturgis, Michigan. Price same 
as for the Joint Committee list above. 
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University of Wisconsin Library School. Subject Index to Children’s Maga- 
zines. Apply for price to the Library School, Madison, Wisconsin. The 
students in Children’s Literature at University of Wisconsin are issuing _ piled 
a bi-monthly mimeographed subject index to 21 children’s magazines. | 00 A 
Local teachers and librarians have found such an index, where timely, a does! 
very rich key to instructional materials as well as a great boon in ex- — such: 
tending the usefulness of current children’s magazines. Therefore, it NEV 
was decided that the Index should be made more widely accessible by {LA 
enlisting the cooperation of the University of Wisconsin Library School. “~~ » 
This is the result and it looks to be very helpful. 

Rollins, Charlemae. We Build Together. Rev. ed. National Council of | , 
Teachers of English, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago 21. 65 cents; 10 or Havi 
more, 50 cents. A reader’s guide to Negro life and literature for ele- 
mentary and high school use. Splendid introduction discussing evaluation 
of the material. Includes non-book material. 

White, Dorothy N. About Books for Children. New Zealand Council for § Emb 
Educational Research, 1946. From her experience as children’s librarian 
at the Dunedin Public Library, Miss White discusses children’s reading 
in New Zealand. The book will be of interest to librarians in this 
country, although not a must. 

Young people’s books and reading; a workshop for school and public libraries, 
New York (State) College for Teachers, July 19-30, 1948; sponsored 
by the School Library Supervisors of New York (State), Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and the Department of Librarianship, State College for 
Teachers, Albany, New York; directed by Margaret C. Scoggin, Albany ; 
3, New York, New York State Teachers College, Department of Li- Sche 
brarianship, 1948. 7 p. (mimeographed). There is much practical aid 
on young people’s reading materials and needs in this digest of the 
activities of a two-weeks workshop. Mr. Burgess, the Director of the © 
library school at Albany reports that there are a few copies available ) NO’ 
that will be loaned to those who can really make good use of them. 

Note: Dec 
Mrs. Walraven’s editorial note in the October Materials Corner to the Asso 

effect that Arbuthnot’s CH7LDREN’S BOOKS TOO GOOD TO MISS 

had been attacked in a four-page leaflet led me to secure a copy of this 

leaflet. The nature of the criticism was amazing and definitely unfair. The 

writer seems to be mainly concerned because the list fails to stress sufficiently 

contemporary U.S.A. and gives undue attention to other countries and other 

times. Lists of good books that stress the United States as well as this present 

period are needed and welcome. In fact, there are several already built to 

those specifications. But Mrs. Arbuthnot, and her group did not set out to do 

that. They were seeking a collection of titles that were timeless, truly creative, 

and really loved by a large number of children. If I were asked to set up 

criteria for a fine piece of children’s literature, I should not stipulate that it 

had to have a U.S. and twentieth century background; although it might 
well have that background and qualify as fine and lasting literature, too. It is 
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not possible to require such specifications of a list of this type because good 


| literature ceases to represent any one country or age. The group that com- 


piled this list could, I am sure, do a cracking good job with a list of books 

on America today, but CHILDREN’S BOOKS TOO GOOD TO MISS 

does not happen to be that type of list and therefore, should not be judged by 
such criteria. 

NEW MATERIALS OF GENERAL INTEREST 

ALA. Committee of Post-War planning and Young People’s Reading Round 
Table. The public library plans for the teen age. ALA, 1948. $1.75. 
New standards for youth libraries. 

Havighurst, Robert J. Developmental tasks and education. University of 
Chicago press, 1948. 86 p. $1.00. An analysis of the tasks for each 
maturity level in terms of biological, psychological and cultural bases 
and the educational implications. 

Embrie, Edwin R. Peoples of the earth; illus. by Mary Giles. Hinds, Hay- 
den and Eldridge, 1948. 75c. ‘Told in letter form to a nephew and 
niece. How men starting as one family, slowly wandered to all parts 
of the earth and lived as separate tribes and races for thousands of years, 
building many civilizations. How all men are now pressed back together 
again in one closely dependent family in one closely connected world.” 

Henne, Frances; Brooks, Alice and Ersted, Ruth, eds. Youth, communication 
and libraries; papers presented before the Library Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, August 11-16, 1947. ALA, 1949. $3.75. 

Scherf, C. H. Do Your Own Thinking. Whittlesey House, 1948. 368p. 
$3.00. A text to help young people to think clearly, squarely, and 
independently on current problems, and to know where and how to 
substantiate ideas and opinions. 

NOTE 
The item on the list of recruiting materials (Top of the News, 

December, 1948). “Are you interested ... ?” New York (State) Library 

Association and Brooklyn Public Library is reported out of print. 


Book Sellers to The Southwest 


Cokesbury soox store 


1910 MAIN STREET 
DALLAS TEXAS 
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CHILDREN’S REACTIONS — Continued from page 19 


fifth or sixth grade boys and girls. Talk to them about the books they like to 
read. You'll doubtless go back to your Children’s Department with a lot of 
new ideas, and some of them you cannot answer. We are planning to con- 
tinue this project through this year and next. The children are enjoying it 
immensely, and we are learning much about their reading interests. 

One of the last classes we visited was an unusually bright class. We 
told them that librarians were now voting on the winners for 1948. They 
asked what some of these best books were. When we mentioned CHESTRY 
OAK by Kate Seredy, one little girl waved her hand frantically. She told us 
she had received this book for Christmas, and in a few sentences she gave us a 
perfectly wonderful appraisal of the book We were so overwhelmed that 
we stood dumb-founded looking at her. We have tried ever since to remember 
her exact words. As we left that school, and as we review in our mind the 
very interesting conversations we have had with these classes, a single line 
keeps running through our mind, “And a little child shall lead them.” 


We hope every children’s librarian 


will find time to read this book soon. 


A SUMMER 
TO REMEMBER 


Written and illustrated by 
ERNA M. KAROLYI 


NE SMITH, nationall 
Miss Karolyi lived this aoe po oy editor pam 
story of Margitka, a little librarian, says: “A heart- 
Hungarian girl, one mem- warming, moving, honest 
orable summer when she story . . . has also the 
herself was “half past timeliness of interpreting 
ten." Margitka’s adven to American children the 
tures in Switzerland and conditions in Europe to- 
how she repaid the Heims, day.” 
her second family, for . 
their kindness, make the Ages 8-12 $2.00 


aaa WHITTLESEY HOUSE 

ee ee A Division of the 

McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 
N.Y. 18 


Write for your copy of our spring list 
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